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THE ROMAN ROAD BETWEEN ANGMERING 
AND POLING. 


By S WINBOLT, M.A. 


Recently my curiosity was whetted about the Roman Villa 
found near Angmering in 1819, the more so as I found no 
account of itin S.A.C.; and as Mr. Uridge, of Old Place, was 
kind enough to give me a free hand, I set about investigating. 

First, I wanted to locate thesite of the villa. I do not know 
how far this may be a matter of common knowledge, but with 
the aid of Cartwright’s Rape of Arundel I had little difficulty 
in finding the place. The usual Roman débris is fairly thick 
on the arable. If you follow a line direct from Angmering 
church to Poling church, the site is on it just before you reach 
the Black Dyke, and opposite to the place where the path 
projects northward in a curve. The spot is about 7 furlongs 
from Angmering church, and three from Poling church. 

The site found, the next speculation was naturally, ‘ where 
was the road serving the villa?’ This problem is at once 
narrowed down by the fact that the villa stands at the western 
end of what is practically a long promontory, higher by about 
4 feet than its marshy surroundings on the N.,S. and W. Its 
baseis Angmering. ‘The road one would expect to be the spine 
of the promontory, and the modern footpath and cart track 
roughly fulfil these conditions. Where it sets out from Ang- 
mering along by big elms, the path looked very much like the 
survival of the Roman track. At this stage I consulted the 
S.A.C. and found corroboration: first, from Mr. P. M. 
Johnston (lx, p.go), who says: “a footpath, evidently very 
ancient, leads from the churchyard (Poling) to Angmering,”’ 
though the exact connotation of ‘ evidently ’ was not clear: 
second, Mr. A. H. Allcroft’s inference, on general grounds, of 
the existence of a Roman road along this promontory. Was 
it possible to get anything more definite than Mr. Allcroft’s 
general grounds and Mr. Johnston’s vague ‘ evidently?’ 
Digging supplied an answer. ‘Two of us dug across the modern 
path, towards the Angmering end, where it runs along south 
of the bank on which are a few big elms, at a point opposite 
the first elm standing alone as you go westward. Beyond 
doubt an old road—and the probability is that itis Roman made 
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—underlies the modern path. We found by digging, besides 
this first section, three more holes at intervals of several yards, 
and by probing for a distance of about 250 yards, that the 
surface of the road is consistently 1-ft. 2-in. down ; that its 
construction is of big flints (an average specimen weighs 
24 lbs.) in two or three layers giving a depth of 6—8 inches ; 
and that its width, as we found it, was8—9g feet, though it was 
probably greater before the edges of the road were ragged, 
previous to its becoming gradually covered up. 

Westward, where the bank and path give way to a mere 
dividing line between two crops, and still farther westward 
where after a double-right-angular turn the path is continued 
a few yards north along a cart track on a slight brow, I have 
not tested the continuance of the buried road ; but I feel 
convinced that for at least three furlongs out of the seven from 
Angmering church to the Roman villa site the remains of the 
road could be laid bare. In all the circumstances it seems to 
me that Mr. Allcroft’s surmised Roman road is as good as 
proven for this stretch. 

As to its course east and west, I do not know how Mr. All- 
croft works it out in detail, but this is the probability as it 
presents itself to me. Westward: towards Poling, crossing 
the marsh (according to Mr. Allcroft not a flooded creek in 
Roman times, nor even as late as Domesday, but probably 
for a period after c. 1500) without difficulty, it would run via 
Lyminster, across the Arun somewhere near Ford village, and 
so west by Wick’s Farm, North End, Lake Lane, and ‘Todhurst 
Farm. Eastward: through Angmering, via High Street, 
straight on (avoiding the modern turnings south) by the modern 
path close under the south side of Highdown, and so by in- 
termittent stretches of path to Ham Farm, Poulter’s Lane 
(north of Worthing), and so on by Sompting. 

The gist of the account of.the Angmering Roman Villa 
(x819) given by Dallaway & Cartwright, Rape of Arundel, 
vol. 2, pp.72, 73, is that in the western slope to the 
Black Dyke were found four cinerary urns, a few patere 
with potter’s marks, two ampulle, and a black hexagonal 
urn. We are not told either where these objects were pre- 
served, or what potters were represented. But even this 
information is valuable for dating purposes. Of patere 
there are only eight types, of which seven were produced 
before 120 A.D., and one belongs to the middle of the second 
century. All of these are known in connection with potter's 
marks, the commonest being Drag. 18. If the term paiere 
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is correctly used, the probability is that these interments were 
made any time between A.D. 43 and, say, 120, though there 
is a possibility that they may date about 150. They are at 
any rate not later than 200. 

The villa site produced foundations of walls extending for 
300 ft. If this was one villa, it was an exceptionally large one. 
This is further made likely by the finding of cloace (or drains) 
on a big scale, arched above and paved with tiles at the bottom; 
this is the type of big drain Ifound at Folkestone. The Roman 
bath found was 18-ft. x 15-ft., probably a cold plunge bath very 
similar in size to those at Bignor, at Folkestone and in the 
Strand, London. A hypocaust and a caldarium (hot room) 
were also found. No mosaic floor was found, but plenty of 
tessere (of which I found several types) proved that mosaics 
existed. Fragments of painted wall plaster (still to be found 
on the surface) are also evidence of handsome rooms. Alas, 
that so little information was vouchsafed : but even from these 
scant notices it would be safe to infer a handsome establish- 
ment in full forutt at least in the second century, and probably 
at the end of the first. This only serves to corroborate what 
steadily accumulating evidence proves—that the south- 
eastern districts of Britain were thoroughly Romanised, so 
far as material civilisation is concerned, by the end of the 
first century. 





THE PASSAGE OF THE ARUN AT NORTH STOKE. 
By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A. 


Mr. Gilbert’s suggestion (I, 133) that the existence of the 
Roman passage of the Arun at North Stoke may point to a 
subsequent depression of the land-surface, is of great interest, 
and it is to be hoped that the geologists will enquire into it ; 
but his remark that, if there had occurred no such depression, 
“the tides in Roman times must have submerged the river- 
valley to the same extent as to-day,” surely depends upon the 
assumption that every other factor in the case has remained 
constant. ‘This is demonstrably not so: the river has been 
straightened and thereby very greatly shortened, it has been 
dredged and embanked, it has been provided with a new and 
direct outfall to the sea, and there is good reason to believe 
that the coastline has receded a long way northward. 

I should like to have the opinion of experienced engineers 
upon the question whether these alterations, coupled perhaps 
with others of the like kind, may not in themselves be sufficient 
to account for the facts. The explanation whatever it be, 
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must further provide an answer to the question how there can 
have existed, probably in Roman and certainly in Saxon times, 
a practicable passage of the Arun at Ford. ‘This place is some 
7 miles lower downstream than the North Stoke ford (measured 
along the river’s older course) and 2 miles (crowflight) only from 
the present coastline ; yet its Saxon name is, I am assured, 
almost indisputable proof that here in Saxon times there was a 
ford. Moreover, if I am correct in regarding as Christian 
the radial burials found (1899) within the churchyard 
(Archeological Journal, xxvii, p.282), Ford was one of the very 
earliest Christian communities, in the county; so that, 
though not to my knowledge mentioned before 1178, the place 
may have acquired its very significant name before 700. If 
per contra the name were of later origin, it would only go to 
show that the ford here was in being at such later date. 





PROBABLE FLINT-MINES NEAR TOLMERE 
POND, FINDON. 
By ELIOT CURWEN, M.A., M.B., B.Ch., F.S.A. and 
E. CECIL CURWEN, M.A., M.B., B.Ch. 

On the south side of the main road opposite Tolmere 
(Tolmare or Tormare ?) Pond, three-quarters of a mile west 
of the Gun Inn at Findon, a series of scoops and depressions 
are to be noticed on the west face of Church Hill. ‘These 
scoops extend in a line roughly parallel with the contour all 
along the west face of the hill for a distance of a few hundred 
yards, just above the old cart-track (probably an old drove- 
way) which leads down from the pond southwards into Clap- 
ham Wood. 

These depressions must be a familiar sight to many who have 
passed that way, as indeed they were to the writers, but it did 
not occur to them until recently that they might possibly prove 
to mark a flint-mining area. The first impression given is 
that of a series of scoops from which material has been obtained 
for making up a road, but a closer examination reveals that 
many of the depressions are true pits and not scoops at all, 
and closely resemble the well-known flint-mines on Cissbury, 
Blackpatch and Harrow Hill. ‘Their distribution along the 
contour line, and the scoop-like character of many of the ex- 
cavations, suggests that if they were flint-mines they were 
principally out-crop workings. One interesting feature is 
that they appear to interrupt the course of an ancient variant 
of the modern cart-track above referred to, indicating that, 
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if the workings are in reality flint-mines, this old hollow-way 
is older still, and that therefore the modern cart-track, which 
is a continuation of the ridgeway further north, represents a 
trail going back at any rate to the Stone Age. 


This old track 
may be traced southwestwards towards Clapham Woods in 
the form of a ‘ double lynchet ’ terrace-way, running between 
lynchet-fields of Celtic type. 


An earthwork, consisting of a 
bank with ditch on the lower (north) side crosses the northern 
Q/ 
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———aoae (5) 
slope of Church Hill from east to west, and stops just short 
of the pits shown in this plan. A lynchet of Celtic type also 
skirts them on the east side. The pits are clearly older than 
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the earthwork and lynchet and, indeed, two of them underlie 
the ditch of the former. 

In order to get more definite light on this question we 
approached Colonel Margesson, the owner of the property, with 
a view to obtaining permission to do a little trial digging. 
This permission being kindly and readily given by him, and 
also by the tenant, Mr. Wills, we dug a trial trench through 
one of the smaller pits near the upper margin of the area 
(Pit 20). ‘The mould in the centre of the depression proved to 
be 18 inches in thickness, while under it was the basin-shaped 
surface of the chalk filling of the pit. Spread out in an even 
layer over this chalk-filling, and in the last inch of the mould, 
were fragments of an early Romano-British vessel, nearly all 
of which it was possible to piece together, thus indicating 
that the chalk filling of the pit was complete before the Roman 
period. Digging a short distance into this chalk filling the 
only object of interest encountered was a rough flint chopper 
or wedge of characteristic flint-mine type. As circumstances 
did not allow of further work the trench was filled in again. 
We also made a rough survey of those pits which are situated 
nearest to the pond. 

If, as seems likely, this site is to be regarded as another flint- 
mining area, it will be the fifth discovered in this neighbourhood, 
the other four being Cissbury, Blackpatch, Harrow Hill, and 
the pits discovered by Mr. Toms on the summit of Church 
Hill, Findon. 





HORSHAM CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNT BOOK. 
(Extracts) 
By R. GARRAWAY RICE, F.S.A. 
(continued from p. 143) 
THE ACCOUNTS FROM EASTER 1610. 


P. 9. 

The Heading of the first Account. 
The Accomptes of John Waller, John Iea and George 
English, wardens of the Church of Horsham, made and 
given up the xiiij*® Day of Aprill 1611, for one whole 
yeare past as Followeth. 

[The Accounts were made up once a year, viz.: from 25th 
March in one year to the 24th March in the following one, 
but sometimes in the headings, the period covered appears 
as from Easter to Easter, after which, at a specified date, 
the respective accounts were “made and given up”. The 
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portions of every two years so dealt with, are indicated in the 
subsequent extracts, by the double date, e.g. 1617-18, 1626-27. 
The entries relating to the Church Clock and Chimes, which 
commence apparently with one in the accounts for 1611-12 where 
the “long ladder ’’ is mentioned are of special interest. It is 
to be regretted that the name of the maker of this clock is not 
recorded in the accounts, also of the maker of “‘ a new Sett of 
Chimes, the old ones being worn out,”’ which was ‘‘ unanimously 
agreed ’’ to be made, at a Vestry held 25th Oct. 1761 (Vestry 
Minutes). 

The Author (? Miss Hurst) of ‘‘ Horsham ; its History and 
Antiquities,”’ published in 1868, writes on p.51: ‘‘ At this period 
[1825] appears also to have been removed the curious little 
figure called ‘ Jack o’ the Clock ’ or ‘ Jack Clockhouse ’ which 
was placed at the west end of the church, and struck the hours 
and quarters.’’ Its ‘“‘ performances inside the church” are 
mentioned, followed by ‘“‘it is to be regretted that neither 
the figure nor its mechanism have been improved ”’ [sic, ? 
preserved}. The following quotation from Douce’s “ Illustra- 
tions of Shakespeare,” on a reference to such a figure in 
“Richard III,’’ Act IV, Scene 2,is also given, viz.: ‘‘At Horsham 
Church, in Sussex, there was a figure dressed in scarlet and 
gold, that struck the quarters. He was called Jack o’ the 
Clockhouse.’’] 


Extracts from the Accounts. 


[All the entries relaltng to graves in the Church are given). 


1610-11. 

Item received for 2 graves in the Church —————— xiij iiij4 
It. for a Booke of Artickles ———--—_________ yj 
It. payd for a chime roape and 4 bell ropes ————— xiijs iiij4 
It. payd for this book to write in of mnenyie and other 

mattere of the Church —— —--— 1j§ yy" 
It. to Frauncis Bushnell for odining the funt ———_————- v8 
It. payd to Frauncis Nash for a wayght for the cover of the 

Funt. —2————__ —_____________—__ iijs xd 
Item for oyle for the Cloc k and Chimes ————— —— yj 
It. p? for a pullye for the Chimes - -——— vj! 
It. p? for a window for the Signe [sic] hoale —---——— yj‘ 
It. p" for the cover of the Funt to ‘Thomas Forman vij® 


It. re? of Thomas Pyke to be given to the poore of the Parish, 
w°4 he was to paye to them for being drunke ——-— vs 
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1611-12. 
Churchwardens, John Bennat, John Champion and 
Steephen Humfery. 
Received of Charles Meller, Widdow ‘I'redcraft, Edward 
Jeffery, John Waller and Rowland Wood, for graves in 








the Church —— _ XXX11j® iij4 
Item payd for joyntes for the new Beere ——-————- xvid 
Item payd to John Hooper for the same Beere ——~— vs i 
Item payd for a Booke of Bishop Jewels Workes ————- xxv‘ 
Item payd to helpers for sitiadities up and taking downs of the 

long ladder ——-——- —~ —-_——— = he 2 
Item payd for mending ot the Clock ——-——__-—_—— 7 


Item payd for brasing of a wheele of the Clock 





1612-13. 

Churchwardens, John Edwardes, Richard Constable and Henry 
Fiest (First part of the Accounts gone, Churchwardens 
names from List on p.275) 

[A leaf or two gone; the latter part of the ‘‘ payments” 
only remains}. 





Item payd for a roape for the Clock ij® iiij4 
Item payd for mending the Comunion Cuppe —————— vj$ 
Item payd to Edward Jeffery for Gayle [sic] —————— iijs 


Item payd to William Patchinge and Thomas Forman for 

the new Desk in the Chauncell and a lock and caye —_— 
xiij® iiij4 
Item payd for oyle for the Clocke vid 








1613-14. 
Churchwardens, Humfery Eaton, Henry Foyce and 
John Wright. 
Item received for the ould orgaine pipes ——————— vij§ vj4 
Item received for 4 gravesin the Church — xxvj§ viij4 
Imprimis layd out for a pewter standing pott for the Comunion 











table viij§ viij 
Item layd out for a new Servis book vij® vij4 
Iiem for a quier of paper iiij4 











Item for a skin and a purse ——-——-_—_—— iiij4 
Item payd to the Apparoter for the careing of the money 

collected for the Church of St. Albons iiij4 
Item payd to the Clockmaker for his coming downe to take 

the worke —— — x8 
Item payd for making of a wrighting for the Clock xviij4 
Item payd for making of the scaffould to set up the Dyall —— 
iijS iiij@ 


























| 
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Item payd for careing the Clock and Diall from London and 
Charges x8 jj 
Item payd for Sallet oyle for the Clock ij 
Item payd to the Clock maker for the Clock viij! 
Item layd out for bordes and timber about the Clock howse 
and Dyall iiij® viij4 























Item payd for wier for the Clock and Chimes — xviij4@ 
Item payd for geting out of the great ladder —— iiij4 
It. payd of oyle for the Clock and Chimes vj4 
Item spent in expenses while the Clock maker was in the 

towne and our charges iij® iij4 





1614-15 
Churchwardens, James Foyce, Thomas Pillfould and 
John Auncell. 





Item received for six graves in the Church —--——————- x18 
Item payd for a skine to cover our booke iij4 
Item given to Thomas, the Armenian iij® 





Item payd to Robert Basset for vj mulyers for the Clock — ij§ 
Item payd to William Deane for the table in the Church Porch 
and for mending the windoes vs 
Item our charges to Steaning about Recusants ij§ 
Item payd to John Galpin for the new frame and for mending 
the wainskot about the Comunion place and mending the 
pulpit _ ~—— — — —_-_— — xj8 ij 
Item payd to the Clock maker — -— xl8 

















1615-16. 
Churchwardens, Richard White, Henry Michell and 
John Worsfould. 
Item received of Edward Parkhurst for one years rent of 











Elyats Croft xvjs 
Item received of John Morcok for a peese of ashen timber 
felled in the Normandye v8 
Item payd to William Deanefor mending the steeple iiij! 
Item payd to the Shingler for shingling the steeple x! 





It. spent on them that put out the fires of the steeple —— xiiij4 
[The burial is recorded in Horsham parish register, on 19th 
Aug. 1615, of ‘“‘ Elisabeth Stroode, a mayde, yt was killed 
[with lightening when the steple was fired shee standing under 
the belfrey doore] wt® thunder at y* belfery doore.”’ The 
words in brackets are inserted with a caret between the words 
“killed ” and ‘“‘ wth,” in a different, but apparently contem- 
porary hand. Sussex Record Society, Vol. xxi, p.282]. 
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It. spent upon the Shingler when they came to take the work 











viij4 

Item payd for wier for the chimes — iiij® 
Item layd out for iron work about the bell, steeple, chimes and 
the howse in the Normandy xvij® 


It. payd to Withyer for felling the ash in the Normandie — xij 
Item payd for oyle for the Clock ——-————-—-— vij4 
It. lost in Spanish mony delivered to us by the ould Wardens 











ea xij4 
1616-17. 
Churchwardens, John Lintott, Edward Slater and 
James Gratweek. 
It. received for three graves in the Church ——--—-——— xx8 
Item payd to Philip Ginden and Thomas Morgins for puting 
out of the fier in the steeple —— xs 
Item for oyle for the Clock and Chimes oa xiiij4 








Item payd to Thomas Forman for his worke to set the Chimes 

going vj® 

Item payd for a pulley for the Chimes iiij@ 
(To be continued). 











SOME NOTES OF THE NINFIELD AND BATTLE 
TANNERIES. 
By ADMIRAL BERTRAM M. CHAMBERS, C.B. 


Tanning was a very ancient Sussex industry, and it may have 
been in some measure an offshoot of the Iron foundries, since 
the bark from the oaks used as charcoal would have been 
valuable for the tanneries. 

By the end of the 18th century the trade was declining. 
The Huguenots were starting tanneries on a large scale in 
Bermondsey. By the beginning of the 20th century only 
Chichester, Horsham, Battle and Groombridge remained as 
centres of the industry in Sussex. ‘The tannery at Ninfield 
was one of the last tu go, and in its later days it was worked 
in partnership with that at Battle. It produced only the very 
finest leather, and the skins bought by the joint management 
were sent to Ninfieldin order that the first selection should be 
made there. 

At what date Ninfield Tannery was instituted it is difficult 
to ascertain. In S.R.S. Vol. xiv, Ing. Post Mortem., we find 
Giles Baker, d. 1637, possessed of “ ‘lannhousefield ” and 
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“Tanhouse yard ”’ in Ninfield. By his Will he left Launce- 
forth alias Lamfords (presumably modern Lunsford) in 
Ninfield and Tanhousefield to his son Richard and Quiddles- 
well in Hoo (which is still extant) to his son Edward. In 
1841 the Ninfield Tithe Apportionment mentions Stollards 
Farm, owner William Sampson, tenant Humphrey Carpenter 
of the Tanyard. At a slightly later date the Tanyard was 
certainly in the occupation of a family called Noakes (A’noakes 
Anocke, Knocke), which seems to have derived from Ticehurst. 
The last owner of the Tanyard as such was Mr. Gideon Noakes, 
who was also the owner of the Battle tannery, which is still 
working. In the year 1876 a fire occurred at the Ninfield 
works, and though the damage was made good to some extent, 
the place seems never to have recovered its prosperity ; tanning 
operations ceased about 1886. In 1924 the tanpits were 
finally destroyed. The place had been used as a farm for 
some time and the new owner, Mr. Lade of Russells Green, 
then made considerable alterations. The smell of the tan is 
still strong, after the passage of nearly 40 years when the soil 
is turned over. 

A portion of Tanyard House, which was the manager’s 
residence, must date from about 1600, the oldest portion having 
been, seemingly, a two-roomed cottage. About 1720 a front 
was added and finally another gable in 1850. 

In the old buildings there are yet some of the appliances 
for dressing leather. There are the slaking or dressing tables 
or benches—some made from the ribs of a whale, others of iron 
in exactly the same shape. A primitive sort of wheel-barrow 
with one long handle was used for pressing the soft leather to 
a proper consistency, the wheel being in this case a long and 
heavy bronze roller ; the container of the barrow in the form 
of a square box, was loaded with scrap iron to the required 
weight. Other items were the striking beam and the striking 
pins, the last named being an instrument much resembling a 
spoke shave, but instead of one knife edge, it had three, giving 
a triangular hollow section ; this was used for thinning the 
leather. 

The Battle tannery, in 1730, was in the hands of one Thomas 
Everfield. It was acquired about 20 years ago by a family 
named Bacon. ‘The leather tanned at Battle is nowdressed 
in London, but the old mahogany dressing tables still remain. 
This tannery used to employ 40 men, but owing to the dressing 
being done in London, only 18 are now permanently employed. 
Some of the men now working at the Battle tannery remember 
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working at Ninfield. One elderly man whom I questioned, 
said that he had known both the tanneries 60 years ago— 
“Yon pile of bricks ” he said, pointing to a spot in the Battle 
tanyard—“ was the cottage where I was born—many a night 
I have heard explosions at the Powder Mills” (about a quarter- 
of-a-mile away). ‘There are many tales told locally about the 
days of smuggling, the tan used in the cottages for fuel was 
a very favourite place for hiding the kegs of hollands and 
brandy. 





THE SEATHOLDERS OF ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, 
LEWES, IN 1753 & 1803, WITH THEIR 
DWELLING-HOUSES. 
By WALTER H. GODFREY, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

The names of inhabitants of a parish in the past, to be found 
in various records, are always of interest, but the interest is 
considerably increased if the places of residence of the people 
can be ascertained. The Churchwardens’ book forthe parish 
of S. Michael’s, Lewes, contains a record of the allotment of 
seats in the church for the years 1753 and 1803. The allotment 
is recorded in the names of those entitled to occupy the seats, 
but it must be understood that it is made primarily in regard 
to the houses in which they lived. By co-ordinating these 
lists with the rate books and other local records it has been 
possible to identify most of the houses and thus to supply the 
names of the owners, as well as the occupiers, at the dates of 
the lists. The list of 1753 occurs twice, once in 1753 and 
copied out again in 1803 with slight alterations. 


Pew, 1753 1803 
No. Occupier (and Owner) Occupier (and Owner) 
1. 55 High Street (The White Hart) 
Wm. Verrall Wm. Wildish 
(Hen. Pelham, Esq.) (J. C. Pelham, Esq.) 
2. 82 High Street 
Wm. Michell T. Johnston 
(Himself) (Himself) 
3. Barbican House 
Tho. Friend J. W. Durrant 
(Himself) (Thos. Kemp, Esq.) 
4. Pelham House 
Tho. Pelham, Esq. Wm. Campion, Esq. 


(Himself) (Lord Pelham) 
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5. Newcastle House 
Hen. Verrall Thos. Hodson 
([Robt.] Chester) (Himself) 
Thos. Weston 
(Rich. Cosens) 
6. 87 High Street 


Wm. Wigson Rev. John Rideout 
(Duke of Newcastle) (Lord Chichester) 
6. 88 High Sireet 
Anth. Blundell Thos. Patchin 
(Duke of Newcastle) (Lord Chichester) 
7. 95 High Street 
Wm. Kempe Wm. Kenward 
(Thos. Surgison, Esq.) (Himself) 
7. 96 High Street 
Dr. Dymer Thos. Elphick 
(Thos. Surgison, Esq.) (Thos. Kenward) 
7. 97 High Sireei 
Mrs. Denhams John Holman 
(Thos. Surgison, Esq.) (Himself) 
8. 73 High Street 
[John] Taylor Trayton Pain 
(Thos. Surgison Esq.) (Himself) 
8. 71 High Street 
Wim. Stafford — Scott 
(Thos. Surgison, Esq.) (Sir F’. Poole, Bart.) 
8. 178 High Street 
John Ferron Thos. Duplock 
(Thos. Surgison, Esq.) (Messrs. King & Morris) 
9. 73 High Street 
Robt. Payne Mrs. Tutty 
(Thos. Surgisou, Esq.) (Herself) 
9g. 74 High Street 
Wm. Jenner Wm. Smart 
Thos. Surgisou, Esq.) (Himself) 
g. ? 13 St. Martin’s Lane 
Robt. Atkins 3enj" Goldsmith 
(Thos. Surgison) (The Rev. Mr. Knott). 
10. 36 High Street 
Edw. Tasker Samuel Dunstan 
(Hen. Pelham, sq.) (J. C. Pelham, Esq.) 
10. 39 High Street 
Geo. Grantham Geo. Grantham 


(Hen. Pelham, Esq.) (J. C. Pelham, Esq.) 
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10. 
II. 
II. 
sz. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
13. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
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Geo. Grantham, jun. John Bray Cater 

(Hen. Pelham, Esq.) (J. C. Pelham, Esq.) 
58 High Street 
Jno Chambers James Moore 

(Henry Pelham, Esq.) (J. C. Pelham, Esq.) 
57 High Street 
Nich. Earl John Leighton 

(Henry Pelham, Esq.) (J. C. Pelham, Esq.) 
? Caprons, Keere Street 
Val. Nevill Mrs. Cranston 

(Henry Pelham, Esq.) (Lord Chichester) 
174 High Street 
Mrs. Beard William Figg 

(Mrs. Vandyke) (Stephen Weller) 
162 High Street 
Mrs. An. White William Davey 


(Trevor, Bp. of Durham) (Stephen Weller) 
72 High Street 


Isaac Hook Mrs. Appleford 
(Edward Holden) (Sir Ferdinando Poole) 
66 High Street 
Edwd. Relfe John Walker 
(Wm. Brett) (Himself) 
180a High Street 
Mrs. Kidger Thos. English 
(Peak Elphick) (W. Garland) 
65 High Street 
William Brett John Baker 
(Himself) (Francis Whitfield) 
Church House, 67 High Sireet 
The Parson’s Mary Hook 
(The Parson) (The Rector) 
Moat House, 173 High Street 
Mr. Barnard Benj. Comber 
(Himself) (Richard Comber, Esq.) 
170 High Street 
Rev. [Thomas] Pardoe Fran Whitfield 
(Himself) (Jos. Molineux) 
61 High Sireet 
Mr. Molineux’s Shop Jos. Molineux 


(Thos. Pelham, Esq.) (Lord Pelham) 
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19. ? 101 High Sireet 
The late Boar’s Head,empty Anne Dawking Mansel 
Jno Webb ‘Two Houses 
(Thos. Sergison, Esq.) (Herself) 
and Daniel Leggat (Himself) 
20. 64 High Street 


Mr. Molineux William Lee 
(Mr. Jos. Molineux) (Himself) 
21. 79 High Street 
Hen. Manning Joseph Ridge 


(Dr. Russell) 
78 High Street 


td 
nd 


William Bennet William Smith 
(Dr. Russell) (Executors of the ....[Russe]!l) 
22. 77 High Street 
Mrs. Mathews — Chassereau 


(Dr. Russell) 
23. 83 High Street 


Mr. Kempe William Green, Esq. 
(Mr. Geo. Kempe) (Himself) 
24. 164 High Street 
John Buckol Mrs. Verrall 
(Himself) (J. C. Pelham, Esq.) 
25. 84 High Street 
Dr. Poole John Nicholson 
(Thos. Pelham, Esq.j (Lord Chichester) 
26. 85 High Street 
Late Streek’s, empty Cruttenden Weller 
(Thos. Pelham, Esq.) (Lord Chichester) 


(To be continued). 





CAWLEY’S ALMSHOUSE, CHICHESTER. 
BY E. F. SALMON. 

In an age when centenaries of events, national or local, are 
more generally observed than heretofore, it must happen that 
some are so humble in character that any knowledge of them 
is confined to but few persons. Such an one was the 
tercentenary of the consecration of the Chapel of Cawley’s 
Almhouse under the title of S. Bartholomew, on that day in 
August in the year 1626. 

The late Prebendary Cecil Deedes in his researches amongst 
the Bishops Registers came across the order of Consecration 
on page 330 of the volume titled “Swayne.” It was published by 
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him at Chichester, 1909, accompanied by a most entertaining 
account of Cawley. Details are given of the discovery 
of his body in a vault beneath the Chapel and also of the finding 
of the original tomb in the Church of St. Martin Vevey, 
Switzerland, bearing the inscription “‘ Hic jacet tabernaculum 
terrestre Gulielimi Cawley, Armigeri Anglicani, nuper de 
Cicestria in Comitatu Sussexiz, qui postquam etate sta 
inservivit Dei consilio, obdormivit 6 Jan. 1666 ztat : suze 63.” 

The body was probably removed by his son, but secretly 
for obvious reasons, yet as Prebendary Deedes well remarks 
‘* one has a satisfaction in feeling that the ‘earthly tabernacle’ 
should rest in the vault which, in carrying out the most pious 
action of his life, he had probably designed as the place of his 
own sepulture.’’ (See also S.A.C. xxxiv, 35). 

This interesting edifice, now used as the Poor House of the 
City of Chichester, was founded by William Cawley in the year 
1626 for the benefit of decayed tradesmen of his own city. 
Since its inauguration by its founder its constitution has 
been more than once altered, but the old buildings themselves 
remain as at first, and although they must give precedence to 
that other contemporary foundation in East Sussex, Sackville 
College, yet they are not unworthy of comparison with it. 

A good example of Sussex brickwork, with its spacious 
gardens and Chapel, the Hall containing the portrait of its 
founder in his young manhood and happier days before he 
had acquired the unhappy title of Regicide, it seems a very 
home of Peace in these restless days. 

The Chapel is built in the debased Gothic style which had 
not yet disappeared and is paved with slabs of Sussex marble. 
At the west end on either side of the door are two 
canopied benches and the Reading desk on the north side 
bears Cawley’s initials, W.C., with the date A.D. 1626 ; there 
is an east window of three lights. The fittings are executed 
in elm and beech. If only the stained deal sittings added some 
century or so ago (when more seating accommodation was 
required) could be removed and such a holy table supplied 
as must have graced the edifice at its beginning, we should 
then have a most delightful little oratory of the early 17th 
century, shewing that even at that date it was still possible 
to build a religious edifice without offending the artistic sense. 

The Font was only introduced in 1897 when the Bishop 
licensed the building for baptisms. What then is the object of 
placing these scanty notes onrecord ? Simply this, that when 
the writer visited it last autumn accompanied by a fellow 
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of Chapel, Cawley’s Almshouse, Chichester. 
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member, whose father had for many years been chaplain of this 
old foundation, hints were given them of impending changes 
which might or might not be advantageous. Hence this note 
drawing attention to this charming old block of buildings 
before anything detrimental shall have occurred. [See 
illustration opposite and facing p.184]. 





RAMESLIE. 
By L. A. VIDLEK. 


All readers interested in this question owe their thanks to 
Mr. Ray for his very informative and lucid communication in 
the last number (I. 161), but there still seem to be a few points 
which call for further study. 

(1.) Why do alJ recent writers ignore the existence of 
Canute’s Charter, the précis of which I here extract from Mons. 
H. G. de Genouillac’s ‘‘ Histoire de l’Abbaye de Fécamp,” 
published in 1872 :—‘“‘ 1036. Charte de Canut-le-Grand, roi 
d’Angleterre, portant donation aux Abbé et religieux de 
Fécamp de deux terres qui leur avaient été promises par le 
Roi Ethelrede son prédécesseur.”’ 

If this charter exists and is authentic, does it not go far to 
clear up some of the difficulties and to confirm Prof. Freeman 
in his opinion of the early date of the gift of these two manors ? 
(see S.A.C. Vol. xlii, p.76). 

(2). Ihave read Mr. Round’s remarks in “‘ Feudal England” 
but cannot call them proof oreven argument, they merely state 
his opinion which is, of course, of great weight. 

This is the Latin of the Resumption Charter of 1247, from 
Holloway’s “ History of Rye,” p.279 :—“‘ de terra Staninges 
cum omnibus appendiciis suis inter quae reputabantur Win- 
chelse et la Rye,” and the translation from Vol. 1 Calendar of 
Charter Rolls, 1226-1257, p.321 :—‘‘ of the land of Staninges 
with all its appurtenances, among which were included 
Winchelsea and Rye.” 

Throughout the whole Charter there is no mention of the 
Manor of Rameslie or Brede. Probability is all on the side of 
Mr. Round, but can the document be made to mean other 
than Mr. Coles and Mr. Burrows thought it did ? 

(3). Doomsday Book.—Mr. Round mentions the vast manor 
of Rameslie or Brede yet Doomsday only allots it 20 hides 
in T.R.E. and Steyning nearly 100 at the same period. Also 
it is treated as being all in the hundred of Gestlinges and yet 
as not the whole of that hundred. Brede to-day is partly in 
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the hundred of Staple and partly in that of Gostrow. When, 
if ever, have the boundaries of the hundreds been altered ? 
And if they have not, could Brede itself ever have been in the 
old Manor of Rameslie ? 

Can Mr. Ray give us the exact boundaries at various dates 
of the Manor of Brede ? 

(4). I fully accept thesubservience of Rye toold Winchelsea, 
but that it was ever other than a port I cannot admit. Rye 
always had its own river, the Tillingham. This was afterwards 
joined by the Brede with its tributary the Dymsdale and later 
—much later—by the Rother and no doubt each accession 
enlarged its river mouth and increased its importance. 

I think it was a small Saxon village under some other name 
(I have myself found a coin of Edgar in its soil), and that it 
owed its importance to its association with the Abbey of 
Fécamp and its later glories to the destruction of old Win- 
chelsea. 

We would like to think Rye the ‘‘ Novus Burgus”’ of 
Doomsday, but can we read the description there and do so, 
64 burgesses in Rye and only fourin new Hastings on the Bourne. 

There was a misprint or slip of the pen in my letter on page 
129, it was of course, in 1416 that the Abbots of Fécamp 
finally lost their English estates, not by a temporary guardian- 
ship by the King in time of war, but by the confiscation of the 
alien Priories in that year. 





NOTES. 


SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The Annual 
General Meeting of the the Society, held at Lewes on March 23rd, 
brought together the usual large assembly of members, The 
Report for the year 1926 was of a highly satisfactory character 
and bore evidence of much activityin various directions. The 
membership of the Society was over 1200. 

At the morning meeting the Earl Winterton was elected 
President for the ensuing year in succession to the Duke of 
Devonshire. The regular business was carried through so 
expeditiously that time remained to read the Reports of 
Local Secretaries, which were on the afternoon programme. 
This deprived members who only came in the afternoon of 
this item, which is regretable, but with the unveiling of the 
Horsfield Monument and Alderman and Mrs. Every’s hospitality 
at tea, in addition to the papers, there was a full afternoon. 
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The papers read were: ‘“‘ Some Medieval MSS. related to 
Sussex,” by Mr. L. F. Salzman, F.S.A., ‘““Cawley’s Almshouse, 
Chichester,” by Mr. E. F. Salmon, and Mr. W. H. Godfrey, 
F.S.A. gave an account of the necessary work which had been 
done at Wilmington Priory and some interesting details 
concerning ‘‘ Moat House,’”’ recently pulled down, and other 
old buildings in Lewes. 

The Summer Meeting will be held on Friday, July 15th, at 
Knepp Castle, where the Society has been invited by Sir 
Merrik Burrell, Bart., West Grinstead, Shipley and the ruins 
of Sedgewick Castle, Mrs. Henderson having kindly given an 
invitation to see the gardens at Sedgewick Park. 


THE PRESERVATION OF DEEDS AND DOCUMENTS.— 
It is hardly necessary to say that old Deeds and Documents 
relating to land and house property are of very great 
importance to anyone working upon local history, as well for 
genealogical purposes, and they often supply information 
which can be obtained from no other source. 

The breaking up of large family estates which has occurred 
so frequently of late has resulted in large numbers of deeds 
remaining in the hands of those who no longer have any in- 
terest in the property to which they relate. These and other 
changes have combined to draw attention to the necessity 
of taking steps for the safe-guarding of these documents in the 
public interest. ‘The legislative enactments of the last two or 
three years in regard to Manors and Copyhold property have 
also led the Master of the Rolls to move in the matter of the 
preservation of Court Rolls and other manorial records, which 
are losing their primary legal importance, but still remain of 
considerable archeological value. One of the steps he has 
taken has been to find throughout the country places that he 
can recognize as suitable Depositories for such documents. 
In our own county of Sussex twosuch places have been accepted, 
Hove Public Library and the Strong Room of the Sussex 
Archeological Society and Trust at Lewes, to which latter 
place some documents have already been sent by direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. 

Very laudable steps have been taken during the last twoor 
three months by Viscountess Wolseley and others to bring 
before the public the importance of the preservation of old 
deeds and documents and the advantages of Hove Public 
Library as a place for their deposit. From the point of view 
of those interested in such documents the great thing is that 
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their safe-keeping for all time should be secured ; the place 
of storage is of secondary importance, one place may appeal 
to one person and not to another. TheSussex Archeological 
Society, therefore, desires to encourage, and wishes success 
to, every effort to safe-guard the records in our county. 

It is, however, only right tosay that the Society has been the 
custodian of a large number of such documents for many years 
past, notably a rich collection of Pelham deeds given to the 
Society by one of Lord Chichester’s forebears and other smaller 
collections have been received from time to time. The form- 
ation of the Sussex Archeological Trust as a legal corporation 
and the acquisition of an excellent fire-proof Strong Room with 
facilities for research work, together with the Master of the 
Rolls’ recognition, have greatly helped matters. Within the 
last few years several large collections have been given and 
other deeds have been deposited on loan for the use of students. 
This latter course is one that we would commend to those who 
have documents which they do not wish to part with altogether. 
Nearly 2500 documents in the strong room are already calen- 
dared and are available for research. Anyone desiring to 
refer to the calendar or to the deeds should, if possible, 
make an appointment with the Hon. Secs, S.A.S., Barbican 
House, Lewes. 


HARPOCRATES, THE GOD OF _  SILENCE.—Major 
Willis, of Seaford, has in his possession a small rude bronze 
figure, which was found some years ago by a workman, beneath 
fifteen feet of gravel, near the old bed of the River Ouse. 

The experts at the British Museum, to whom I recently 
showed the figure, identify it as a representation of Harpocrates, 
God of Silence, and suggest that it was probably brought to 
Britain by a Roman soldier, who used it as an amulet. 

The following is an extract from Walters’ Classical Dict. : 
“ Harpocrates :—The Egyptian God of Light, Horus, was 
worshipped under this name at Rome. He was theson of Osiris 
and Iris, and was identified by the Greeks as Apollo. He is 
represented in Art as a boy, symbolizing the young sun born 
anew every morning, and his forefinger is always placed on his 
mouth, as a symbol of Childhood. This gesture was 
misinterpreted by the ancients to indicate silence, and he 
came to be regarded as the God of Silence. He is represented 
nude, of chubby form, with head shaved in the Egyptian 
fashion, except for one long lock, and often wears an 
Egyptian headdress.” 





Back of Reading Desk, Chapel of St. Bartholomew, 
Crawley’s Almshouse, Chichester. See p.180). 





Figure of Harpocrates, the God of 
Silence, from Seatord. 
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Lempriére says, ‘‘ The Egyptians were accustomed to hang 
from the neck, or wear in a ring on the finger, a small image of 
Harpocrates.”’ 

The little figure is very rudely fashioned, and may possibly 
have been made in Britain by a Roman artificer. 

It should find a home in the proposed Seaford Museum, for 
which I believe Major Willis intendsit. There it will inculcate, 
I hope for many years, after its long seclusion, the virtues of 
Silence. 

J. F. TATTERSALL. 


A ROMANO-BRITISH SITE AT KINGSTON BUCI.—When 
digging a hole on his land for the post of a new green- 
house in February last, the owner, Mr. Coster of Middle Road, 
Kingston, came upon a solid flint bottom at a depth of about 
two feet. Severai large flints were taken out of the hole and, 
after further digging, a flint and mortar wall about two feet 
thick was discovered running southwards for a distance, so 
far as at present uncovered, of about nine feet. A foot or so 
north of this post-hole the wall seems to turn eastwards and 
the soil hereabouts was rather loose. Several large flints, 
probably belonging to the wall, were lying about two feet from 
the surface and just under these the remains of a skeleton were 
found. It appeared to be lying on its side in a huddled 
position E. and W. the head to the W. 

Further digging here brought to light pieces of a quernstone 
and underneath them at a depth of about three feet there were 
shards of pottery scattered all over the area. ‘The fragments 
included coarse native black ware and Roman grey slip, yellow 
and black types, and a lip portion of a mortarium. Several 
pieces, some scored, of red Roman brick with grey core, a 
scored flanged tile, and flat pieces of stone, probably pieces 
of a nether quernstone, a piece of a cullender, lumps of mortar 
and red brick conglomerate, animal teeth, and two pieces of 
metal—probably nails. Lastly, in the mortar of one of the 
walls was found a small bronze ornament, 1} inches long with 
two studs on the face. At the bottom of this area which was 
in some parts covered with about an inch of soot, scraps of 
charcoal and a minute fragment of broadly woven cloth were 
found. 

The way in which everything was scattered about seemed 
to suggest that this was a rubbish pit, which appeared to be 
almost circular in shape. 

The only other spot which has been dug at present is at the 
south end of this wall. Here another wall was traced running 
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eastwards for about three feet, then turning south for about five 
feet. In this length of five feet is what appears to be a con- 
structional arch with a span of about four feet. There is a 
hard clayey bottom at a depth of about two feet six inches 
where I found burnt earth, small burnt flints and one or two 
pot-boilers. Later Mr. Coster showed me a piece of thick 2nd 
cent. Samian (portion of the base of a shallow vessel) and 
pieces of the rim of a pot of hard yellow ware with gritty 
surface. 

This note is not intended to give any technical descriptions 
but just to record what has been found up to the time of writing. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Coster, both Mr. E. F. Salmon, 
the Local Secretary for the district, and I have been able 
to become well acquainted with the site, and to him we owe 
many of the details in this note. It is hoped to report later 
the results of further investigation. Mr. S. E. Winbolt kindly 
came over to see the site and Mr. Reginald Smith of the 
British Museum has seen some of the fragments of pottery. 

The exact position of the site on the 6” Ordnance Survey 
(Ed. 1912) Sheet 65 N.W. is as follows :—From the right-hand 
bottom corner, 4}-in. W., #-in. N. 

Cc. R. WARD. 


ANGLO-SAXON BURIAL, PORTSLADE.—Some few 
months ago workmen digging a trench in the road outside the 
three lock-up garages situated at the west end of St. Andrew’s 
Road, Portslade, found part of a human skeleton and portions 
of an Anglo-Saxon cinerary urn, identified as such by Mr. 
Reginald Smith. Unfortunately, none of the rim has survived, 
but what remains seems to belong to a wide, shallow vessel, with 
a slightly flattened round bottom. It is hand-made, and the 
paste is somewhat coarse, but free from grit, and is almost black 
inside, with a mud-coloured exterior surface. 





CF.e a a a a a ae 





Section of portion of Anglo-Saxon Urn from Portslade. 


The inspection-cover in the cement forecourt of the garages 
marks the site where the pottery was found; the human 
bones came from a point under the gutter of the roadway, a 
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few feet to the south. No more definite details could be 
elicited from the workmen, nor any hint as to the orientation 
of the skeleton. Of the latter, only a few fragments of the 
skull (? two skulls) and of the left femur and both tibia, have 
survived the carelessness of the labourers, and much of the 
urn probably remains in the ground. 

ELIOT CURWEN. 

E. CECIL CURWEN. 


CHURCH FIELDS.—(I, 148). Such names as ‘ Church 
Field,’ frequently, and I believe generally, mark the spots 
where once lay the ‘ churches ’ of forgotten townships. 

Ancient parishes would seem to have been built up of town- 
ships in varying numbers. A township is “‘ any place which 
has, or has had, its own church’; and ‘church’ is here to 
be understood in its primary sense of ‘ burial place.’ 

In the course of time other townships and their ‘ churches ’ 
came to be subordinated to one of the number, which thence- 
forth and thereby became the parish church. The process 
was naturally attended with some jealousy and friction, and 
this seems to be reflected in most of the many instances of 
what your correspondent styles ‘‘the usual legend.”’ 

The township still subsists in many parts of England, in 
Shropshire especially, but commonly retains nothing but its 
ancient communal right to a voice in its own assessment. In 
very many cases it is to-day represented by a single farm 
and farmstead, and the original ‘church,’ if discoverable 
at all, frequently presents the appearance of a wasted round 
barrow. 

As communities naturally grew up beside a suitable water- 
supply, it follows that their ‘ churches ’ will frequently be near 
a stream. 

A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT. 


SUPERVISION OF BEER BREWERS, 15th Century.— 
Extract from Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward IV, p.75.—Grant to 
John Denysshe [of Hellingly] and others of the scrutiny and 
supervision of all “‘ berebrewers” within the realm, not hitherto 
supervised by the officers of the Assize of bread and ale, as 
is the custom in other lands where the mystery is practised. 

They are to see that the malt is good, made of barley and oats 
or barley and wheat and free from worms called “‘wyfles’’ and 
that “lez hoppes ’’’ are also good, and that the “ bere ”’ is 
sufficiently cooked and not sweet and does not leave the brew 
house until 8 days after brewing. 
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When a quarter of malt is sold for 3s. 4d., barrels of beer 
called ‘‘ double coyte ’’ containing 36 gallons to be sold for 
2s. 8d. and when the quarter is 4s., the barrels to be sold for 
3s. 4d. and an increase of 12d. in the price of the quarter shall 
give an increase of }d. in the gallon. 

Barrels of beer called ‘‘ Sengle Coyte’’ containing 36 gallons 
always to be sold at 2s. 

They are to receive 4d. on each barrel and to have power 
of arrest. 


CANNON MADE AT BUXTED.—It would not appear 
probable that the interesting brass cannon figured on p.156 was 
cast at Buxted. 

There is a beautifully preserved manuscript at Loseley 
headed ‘‘ Peter Baude accomptes’’ and signed by Henry 
Johnson, Controller, dated 1533, giving very full accounts of 
the weights of brass issued, of cannon of various sizes cast, and 
of surplus metal returned to store. The founders besides 
Peter Baude were, Rauff ffrances and ii sonnys (presumably 
Frenchmen) and Robert Owen and his brother, described as 
“Englishmen.” These latter apparently had to assign one- 
third of their remuneration to Peter Baude, possibly as royalty 
or tuition fee. 

There is a very well-made Sacre at the Rotunda, Woolwich, 
inscribed :— 

JHONE AND ROBERT OWEN 

BRETHERYN MADE THYS SAC 

AR WEYING IZIZ ANNO DMN 
1538 

It is possible that John Owen was Peter Baude’s deputy 

or assistant at Buxted and was referred to in the jingle, 
““Master Huggett and his man John 
They did make the ‘first can-non.”’ 
Peter Baude or Bawood had a foundry in Houndsditch and 
appeared in the denization lists on October roth, 1542 
(Huguenot Society, Vol. 8, p.xlii), just previous to the casting 
of the first 170” cannon at Buxted. 
Can anyone offer an explanation of the meaning of 1z1z in the 


above inscription ? 
ERNEST STRAKER. 


MINION BORDE.—The suggestion that Minion was 
probably the son of Peter Baude (I, p.156) has been proved 
to be incorrect. Minion (otherwise Ninian) was the son of 
Thomas Borde (Boorde, Board—the name is variously spelt) 
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and his pedigree is apparently well-known. He married 
Margaret, daughter of William Morley of Buxted. (See 
Suss. Record Society, Vol. xiv, p.33). 

K. H. M-D. 


SUSSEX MARRIAGE ENTRIES IN LONDON REGISTERS. 
—On page 148, of Vol. I, of your quarterly magazine, 
you have published extracts concerning Sussex folk, which I 
came across, when transcribing from the register of All Hallows’ 
Church, Lombard Street, London, with the kind permission 
of the Rector, all the marriages to 1837. The following are 
found in the registers of the other Parishes now united with that 
Church :— 

Sr. BENET GRACECHURCH AND ST. LEONARD EASTCHEAP, 
LONDON. St. Benet marriagesstart 1558 and St. Leonard 1538, 
but after 1704 there is no separate register for St. Leonard, 
the entries being combined with St. Benet Gracechurch. 

St. BENET GRACECHURCH REGISTER, 1558-1704. 

18 Apr., 1598. Richard Mead of Lewes in the county 
of Kent (? Lewes in Sussex) and Anne Handsonne of 
this parish. 

No date. (? 1659). Mr. Edward Burrish of this parish 
Junior and Mrs. Ann Haughton of Mayfeild in ye 
county of Sussex had ‘‘there’”’ intention of Mariage 
published 3 Lords daies. 

(This entry appears among the 1659 marriages). 
St. LEONARD EASTCHEAP REGISTER, 1538-1705. (United with 

St. Benet after the Great Fire). No Sussex marriage 
entry. 

St. BENET GRACECHURCH & St. LEONARD EASTCHEAP 
COMBINED REGISTER, 1704-1837. 

4 Aug., 1720.. Thomas Grainger of St. Brides Parish 
London and Kathrine Garston of Cookfield in Com 
Sussex “ware” here married wth. licence p, Mr. 
Charles Johnsonn. 

5 Aug.,1806. Samuel Burton widr. of Brighton in Sussex 
and Mary Morley spin. of St. Benedict Gracechurch 
London by lic. by William Parker M.A. Curate. 
Witnesses : Martha Bright and Henry Everett. 

10 May, 1826. Francis Henry Wilson of Rye in Sussex, 
bach. and Agnes Mullion of St. Bennet Gracechurch 
Street London, spin., a minor, by lic. having no legal 
Guardian as specified in lic., by John Teeson, Curate. 
Witnesses: Francis Procter, Harriet Inglis, Martha 
Bright. 
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Str. Dionis BACKCHURCH REGISTER, 1754-1837 (now united 
with All Hallows, Lombard St.). Note: the register up 
to 1754 is printed by Harleian Soc. 

5 Sep., 1764. William Hearnden of Lewes, in Sussex, 
bach. and Ann Virgoe of this parish, spin. by lic., by 
Samuel Freeman, Curate. Witnesses: Mary Cooper, 
Thos. Cambridge. 

17 Sep. 1816. George Wickens of Rotherfield in Sussex 
bach. and Mary Manser of this p., spin. by lic. by 
Joshua Mann, Offic. Minister. Witn: J. Barton and 


M. Barton. 
W. H. CHALLEN. 


A FELON’S CHATTELS.—The old manorial records are 
concerned largely with matters which are of interest mainly 
to the student, but sometimes entries occur which are of human 
interest and make a wider appeal. The following extract from 
the Court Rolls of the Manor of Folkington for the year 1608 
is a case in point. In this manor, then belonging to the Earl 
of Dorset, the lord, as one of his manorial privileges, had the 
right to the goods and chattels of felons, which by law were 
forfeited. It will be observed that while the legal principle 
was maintained, its enforcement was materially softened 
by the exercise of mercy. [Translation]. 


The twelve present that Isaack Harmer, not having the fear 
of God before his eyes, but seduced by the instigation of the 
Devil on the 2nd day of February last past at Fogington within 
the jurisdiction of this court by force of arms (vi et armis) 
made an assault upon himself and with a cord of the value of 
1d. placed under his neck feloniously hung and murdered 
himself contrary to the King’s peace, his crown and dignity. 

By reason whereof he forfeited to the lord of this view of 
frank pledge all his goods and chattels, which by neighbouring 
and honest men within this view were appraised at {8 15s. and 
were seized to the use of the lord. And, by the late most noble 
Thomas, Earl of Dorset, Lord High Treasurer of England, of 
his special grace and great pity toward Elizabeth Harmer, 
telict of the said Isaac, and his children, the said goods and 
chattels so forfeited were granted to the said Elizabeth and 
her children for 20s. 

W.B. 


RECENT FINDS OFF THE SUSSEX COAST.—1. A 
conical jar (see Fig. 1) was fished up in an escalop net by 
Mr. Stephen Winder on Mar. 20th, 1924, at a point in the 
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Channel about 30 miles S.E. of Beachy Head. A live 
octopus was found inside when landed. The jar remains in 
the possession of the finder, at the Hope Inn, Newhaven. 

Mr. Reginald Smith of the British Museum reports on the 
jar as follows:—‘The type is common in England, but the 
date is uncertain. It is more likely to be medieval (or later) 
than Roman, and is probably from the Mediterranean, 
originally containing oil or olives.” 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

2. A stone basin, probably a mortar (see Fig. 2), carved 
out of tufa, was fished up by Mr. George Winder, about 400 
yards from the shore opposite Peacehaven, on August 6th, 
1923. It remains in the possession of the finder, at the same 
address. EK. CECIL CURWEN. 


A WILLINGDON PETITION TO PARLIAMENT, 1648.— 
Lewes, 30th May, 1648. 

To the Honble the Lords and Commons assembled in Par- 
liament at Westminster. 

The humble petition of the Knights, Gentlemen, Clergy and 
Commonalty of the County of Surrey (sic). 

That the miserable effect of this civill war under which our 
County and three kingdoms have long heavily groaned are the 
only motives of these ot humble and fervent desires hereby 
propounded. 

That our moste gratious Sovereign Lord King Charles maybe 
speedily and honorably received to a safe treatie with the 
two houses of Parliament for the firm settling of a well grounded 
peace both in Church and Commonwealth as also of his own just 
tights as of the rights of parliament. 
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That according to the fundamental constitution of this king- 
dom we maybe governed by the known laws of this Realm and 
not otherwise. 

That the Areares of the Army under command of Ld. 
Fayerfax may be payd and they with all expedition abandoned. 

That from henceforth our Estate and goods may be held free 
of all Taxes and Impositions. 

That no garrisons within the s4 County be aine longer con- 
tinued and that the Ordinances and Amunicion taken from the 
Sea tounes may be returned for the better defence of them- 
selves and the whole countie from forayne invasion. 

Wee therefore (as other well affected counties have already) 
doe humbli pray you to yeild a present condescention to our 
humble desires. 

That soe our sad difference and divisions may be happily 
composed, All misunderstandings betwixt prince and people 
tymelie removed, his majeste accord to our solemne engagements 
rendered glorious, both king and kingdom returned to there 
pristine digneties and splendour at home and abroad and 
y'selves thereby merit the grateful and universall acclamation 
of good and faithfull Patriotts. 

And y' Petits shall pray etc. 

The day apoynted for subscribing for the Rape of Pevensey 
is Munday next at Uckfield by 8 of the clocke in the morning. 
The Petition is to be published by every minister or if he refuse 
by anie officer or well affected person to the matter of the Petition 
after sermon in every parish church and those that does not 
subscribe their names at the publishing thereof are desired to 
repay'e unto Uckfield at the tyme appoynted. 

Every Rape to choose three gents to be at the place assigned 
to take the same with the severall petitions of each parish and 
upon Tusday next the said 3 to meete at East Grinstead to 
goe to London with the Petition. 

Geo. Parker, W. Gee, Will. Choyn, Geo. Hall, Vicar, Jno. 
Howell, John Gilbeart, Will. Thawyer (and many others). 

(From a document in the possession of the Suss. Arch. Society). 


THE CROWN OF CHARLEMAGNE.—The practice of 
setting up the Royal Arms in Churches, given an impetus 
by the Reformation, increased from time to time: until 
at the Restoration it became for the first time compul- 
sory. And in 1714 and 1715 a special effort was made to 
ensure the erection of the Hanoverian Arms, to which there 
was much passive resistance on the part of incumbents of 
Jacobite tendencies. A number of these remain in Sussex 
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Churches : and doubtless the curiosity of many will have been 
gently piqued by the curious little inescucheon, which appears, 
until the Union with Ireland, on the centre of the lowest 
right hand quarter of the Achievement : subsequent to which 
this quarter appears in Pretence. This Quarter constitutes the 
personal Achievement of the Hanoverian Dynasty : appearing 
in the Royal Arms from the time of King George I to that of 
King William IV: consisting of the Arms of Brunswick, 
Luneburg, and Saxony, surmounted on the centre, by this 
little inescucheon, which is blazoned ‘‘ Gules the Crown of 
Chariemagne or”’ : and which each of these Monarchs bore 
as, by Hereditary Right, Arch Treasurer and Prince Elector of 
the Holy Roman Empire. The following is the description of 
this Crown. Made of gold, and weighing fourteen pounds, it is 
divided into eight parts or panels, and is surmounted by a Cross 
and an Arch. The front and back panel, of equal size, are 
bigger than the rest ; the Arch reaching from the one to the 
other. The front one is ornamented with twelve unpolished 
jewels. On the second panel, on the right of the first, is our 
Lord sitting between two four-winged cherubim, with the 
motto “‘ Per Me Reges regnant.”’ ‘The third is ornamented 
with gems and pearls. On the fourth is King Hezekiah sitting, 
leaning his head on his right hand, as though he were sick, 
and by his side Isaiah the Prophet, with a scroll on which is the 
motto ‘‘ Ecce adjiciam super dies tuos 15 annos,’’ and also 
over the heads of these figures ‘‘ Isaias propheta’’ and ‘‘ Ezechias 
Rex.” The fifth, equal in size to that in front, is adorned with 
jewels. The sixth has the effigy of a crowned King, and, on 
a scroll in his hand, “‘ Honor regis judicium diligit ’’ : over his 
head ‘‘ Rex David.” The seventh is studded with gems. 
The eighth and last has a King sitting, with a crown on; and 
on a scroll which he holds with both hands, is this motto: 
“Timete dominum et regem amate”’; and over his head 
“Rex Solomon.’’ On the top of the Crown is a Cross, whose 
front contains seventeen jewels : and inthe top of the Cross the 
words, ‘‘ 1.H.S. Nazarenus Rex Judeorum.”’ And on the Arch 
the words ‘“‘CHVONRADVS dei gratia ROMANORUM IMPERATOR 
AvG.” ; shewing that the Arch, at least, was added by the 
Emperor Conrad. ‘This was, presumably, Conrad the Salian, 
founder of a Constitution which is considered to be the basis of 
feudal law, and Emperor 1027-1039. To him, indeed, the 
Crown may well be entirely due: as it is of Italian workman- 
ship of the eleventh century. Until 1796 it was preserved, 
with other Imperial jewels, in the Church of the Holy Ghost 
at Nuremberg : since which it has been included amongst the 
Crown Jewels of the late Austrian Empire at Vienna. 
FANE LAMBARDE. 
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WEST HOATHLY FIELD NAMES.—Sale catalogues of 
estates, prior to about 1890, are a good source for field names. 
By the courtesy of Messrs. Turner, Rudge and Turner of East 
Grinstead I have been allowed to go through their old catalogues 
and have obtained many Field Names, particularly in West 
Hoathly Parish. 

The more interesting ones are given below. References are 
to 6” O.S. sheets. The figures following the sheet number give 
the distance of the field, house, etc., in inches East and South 
from the left hand top corner of the map. 

Thus West Hoathly Church is xv N.E. 11}.73; that is, 
on sheet xv N.E. of 6” O.S., and, from the left hand top corner 
11} inches to the right and 7? inches down. 

ANCHOR Fp. xvi N.W. 2.10. Just west of Mount Pleasant. 

BAGPIPES Fp. xv S.E. 17.5. Just west of Cinder Hill. 

BATTLEMORES. XVI S.W. 14.4. Due S. of Mount Pleasant. 
This field is }-mile from War Pit Field (below) and 
Daneland is }-mile from both. 

Bo.p Fp. Lower and Middle. xv N.E. 113.7. Close to 
Manor House, West Hoathly. Also shewn as Bowl Fd. 

CaATSTAIL. XV. S.E. 13.3. E. of Newlands. 

CHITHAM SHAW. XVI S.W. 13.14. By Piplye Cottages, also 
Chittim. 

COCKERELLS, Bic. xv S.E. 16.3. 

CRISKEN Fp. xvi §.W. 3}.23. E. of Restlands. 

CynpErS, THE. xVS.E.17.4. N. of Cinder Hill. 

DENCHER Fp. xv N.E. 11.12.) Parish’s Dictionary of Sussex 

DENSHIRE Fp. xv N.E. 17.7. Dialect gives 

DENSHIRE Fp. xvS.E. 12.2.) ‘ Densher Plough, m. [Devon- 
shire Plough?] An instrument used for turf cutting.” 

DENMANS (FARM). xvi S.W. 23.1}. 

ForstaLL MEAD. xv N.E. 11.74. Immediately behind 
Manor House, West Hoathly. 

HANGDOWN MEAD. XV N.E. 163.9). Sharpthorne, where 
road branches to Cinder Hill. 

HERRINGS. XVIS.W. 0.5. 

Honey Crorr. xv $.E. 16.14. N. of Tanyard Farm. 

JENKINS, GREAT. XV N.E. 10.6}. Behind Manor House, W. 
Hoathly. 

LirtLE ENGLAND. XVI N.W. 3}.12. S. of Mount Pleasant, 

LITTLE MARTINS. XV N.E. 11}.10}. Near Langridge, S. 
of W. Hoathly. 

MERCHANTS MEAD. XV S.E. 17.5. Near Marchant Wood 
on O.S. 
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PARADISE Fp. xv S.E. 15}.64. Just W. of Cinder Hill. 

Rospins, UprpER & Lower. xv N.E. 10.11. Near Little 
Martins, above. 

SwEDES (FARM). xv1S.W. 3}.13. Across road from Chilling 
Street Farm. 

Town Fp. (GREAT & LitTLe). xvi N.W. 3.63. N. of Tyes 
Cross. 

TUNSTALL. XV S.E. 163.4. Next field W. of Deanland. 

Voucn, THE. xv N.E. 9.54. Near The Wish, below. 

War Pit FIELD. xv1S.W. 0.3}. See Battlemores, above. 

Wisu, THE. xv N.E. 10}.7. Adjoining and E. of Great 
Jenkins, above. 

The following differ from, and are probably older than, names 

given on 6” O.S. (O.S. names are given first). 

BELLOWS NosE. xvi S.W. 1.1. Belhurst Haze or Nose, 
1867, but Bellows Nose, 1839). 

BircH GROVE. Xv1$.W. 8.6. Bunch Grove, 1839 and 1867. 

CraGG Woop. xvS.E.17.7. Scragg End Wood. 

DEANLAND. XV S.E. 17.}. Daneland. 

RAVENSWOOD. XV S.E. 16.44. Allgates Fim. 

RESTLANDS. XVI S.W. 2.3. Riceland, 1839 and 1867. 


A. C. CROOKSHANK. 





QUERIES. 

COAST BEACONS.—In the Palmer-Covert Survey of 
the Sussex Coast (1587) mention is made of ‘‘ Goring Beacons ” 
and ‘‘ Lancing Beacons.’’ Can anyone tell me precisely where 
these stood and what was their particular purpose ? 

A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT. 


JOHN WILKINSON, IRONMASTER.—Among coins in 
my possession is a halfpenny token of ‘‘ John Wilkinson, 
Iron Master,’’ I cannot find his name anongst the Sussex Iron 
Masters. Can anyone tell me anything about him ? 


R. J. STREATFEILD. 


UNCERTAIN CHURCH DEDICATIONS.—The dedication 
of no less than 26 Churches in the Diocese appears to 
be uncertain. 

IN THE ARCHDEACONRY OF CHICHESTER.—North Stoke, 
East Dean, Cocking, Fernhurst, Chithurst (? Our Lady) Burton, 
Coates, Earnley, Wiggonholt, Greatham, Racton, Coombes, 
Sompting. 
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IN THE ARCHDEACONRY OF LEWES.—Pyecombe, Streat, 
Stanmer, Glynde, East Chiltington, East Hoathly. 

IN THE ARCHDEACONRY OF Hastincs.—Chiddingly, Willing- 
don, Berwick, Bishopstone, Litlington, Lullington, Alciston. 

Until recently the dedication of West Hoathly was unknown, 
but a 13th Century deed, in the Record Office, records the 
conveyance of a piece of land “ to the Church of St. Margaret 
Hotleghe.”’ 

M. A. Lower questions whether the dedication of East 
Preston (near Littlehampton) is All Hallows or Our Lady, 
and says that Broadwater and Selmeston are dedicated to 
St. Mary and Westmeston to St. Martin. 

Will anyone verify, correct, or supply these ‘‘ dedications ”’ ? 


HUGH HORDERN. 


WILLIAM HERSEE, THE PLOUGHBOY POET.— 
Can any reader inform me if there is in existence a 
portrait of William Hersee, the Sussex Ploughboy Poet ? 
Hersee was born at Coldwaltham in 1786 and died at Warwick 
in 1852. He published several volumes of verse and attracted 
the attention of William Hayley, of Felpham, at that time one 
of the most distinguished poets in England and who became 
his patron. 

ARTHUR BECKETT. 


POLHILL OF BURWASH.—I have a number of books, 
either written by John Selden, or concerned with the contro- 
versies aroused by his writings, which were formerly in the 
possession of the Polhill family of Burwash (see Berry, Sussex 
Genealogies). They are uniformly bound in mottled calf of 
the xviith century, the backs very fully gilt with small floral 
tooling. A fine copy of Michael Drayton’s Polyolbion, 1613, 
(to which Selden contributed the notes) contains the name of 
David Polhill, 1650. Other volumes also have marks of 
Polhill ownership. I should be glad of any information as 
to this library, and the date and manner of its disposal. I 
have acquired the books from different sources during recent 

ears. 
. CHARLES THOMAS-STANFORD. 


ARNOUL DE LISLE’S RANSOM.—There has come into 
my possession a Receipt dated 21st January, 1645 (i.c. 1645-6) 
in acknowledgment of {60 received of John Ashburnham, 
Esq. (our well-known Sussex Royalist) described as ‘‘ Treasurer 
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of Warts.” The amount was paid at the King’s special com- 
mand for the ransom out of prison of Arnoul de Lisle, who 
signs the receipt. Information regarding the prisoner or the 
circumstances of his imprisonment will be welcomed. 

W.B. 


SEAL OF THE PRIORESS OF LITTLEMORE, OXON.— 
I have a seal with the legend S’Amabilie de Sandford P’or’se 
D’Litlmor. I should be glad to know if there was any con- 
nection with Sussex of this Benedictine House in Oxfordshire 
or of its Prioress, Amabilia de Sandford. 
R. J. STREATFEILD. 


AN ASH WEDNESDAY CUSTOM.—It is the custom in 
the Cross-in-Hand, Waldron, Elementary School for the 
children to wear, on Ash Wednesday, pieces of Ash stems. 
The penalty for omission to do so is a severe treading on the 
toes. ‘This is sufficient to cause even the teachers to observe 
the custom ! 

Is this custom at all widespread throughout Sussex or 
elsewhere ? What is its origin ? 

(Revd.) HUBERT G. HOUSEMAN. 





REPLIES. 


REDE, REED, IN PLACE-NAMES.—(I. 125, 159). 
East of the Bognor-Westergate road and immediately south 
of the Brighton-Chichester railway is a piece of ground which 
was, as a glance at the 6-in. map is enough to show, a common 
field. One part of this at least (Tithe Map, 437) was known 
as East Reeds Six Acres, and two accommodation roads in the 
neighbourhood were known as East Reeds Lane and High 
Reeds Lane.! We have, therefore, the name Reed occurring as 
a field name in the coast country. 

The derivation O.E. redan, to clear land, does not seem 
applicable, as this arable occurs in the oldest layer of Saxon 
settlement, lying between the ‘ Lydesige’ and the ‘ Gein- 
stedisgate ’’ of the VII Century charter of Ceadwalla to St. 
Wilfrid. Noris the land low-lying enough to justify derivation 
from O.E. hréod. 

The Terriers in S.R.S. xxxi, 126-133 yield no field names 
in -reed ; but there are four ending in -rud, Woderud in Ham, 
Morewoderud and Litlewoderud in Aldingbourne and Westrud 
in Drungewick. I do not think that these Aldingbourne 
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fields can be identified with the common field mentioned above, 
as they were demesne and the common field evidently was 
not, but it is worth remembering that the railway station 
formerly there was called Woodgate. 

W. D. PECKHAM. 


Additional light is thrown upon the lands in Aldingbourne 
mentioned by Mr. Peckham by Deeds, Nos. I, 2, 3 and 12, 
of the Middleton Collection, in the possession of the Sussex 
Archeological Trust, abstracted in S.R.S. xxix. In 1650, 
three acres called the High Reades, late belonging to the Dean 
and Chapter of Chichester, is described as pasture, bounding to 
Reade Lane on the West. In 1700 when the land came into the 
possession of Thos. Peckham of Nyton, gent. (an ancestor of our 
contributor) it is again said to be pasture. Is it not possible 
that this was an allotment of manorial waste land, rather than 
part of a common arable field ? If so, then the name might 
well be connected with the ‘ clearing ’ of the ground. 

There is a * Hay-reed ’ in Arlington parish, close to Abbot’s 
Wood. Ep. 


THE SUSSEX COAST LINE.—(I. 125). A map of the 
Sussex Coast to accompany a survey by Sir Thomas Palmer 
and Walter Covert was made in 1587. ‘The original document 
which was on vellum, was published in facsimile by Mark 
Antony Lower in 1870, and bears the title “‘ A survey of the 
Coast of Sussex made in 1587 with a view to its defence against 
Foreign Invasion, and especially against the Spanish Armada.” 
This work is now becoming scarce, but a copy is in the Sussex 
Collection at the Worthing Public Library. 

MARIAN FROST. 

There is also a copy in the S.A.S. Library at Barbican House. 

ED. 


HEATHEN STREET.—(I. 164). The following possible 
variants of this Cowden place-name occur about 12 miles 
northward :— 

Heaven Strete, a rental of Chelsham, 1578 (Surrey Arch. 
Coll. vi, 175). 

In a quit claim by Jone Palmer, widow (1588), a tenement 
and lands in Chelsham are called by this name (Harl. Ch. 
86 H 54). 

(1) My information is not direct from the Tithe Map, but from the 
catalogue of the Nyton Park Sale, Hogben Bros., Chichester, 1879 
(misprinted on cover 1870), 
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Heathensteed or Hearen Street—A township or tithing 
(Parl. Survey, Surrey, No. 3). 
C. H. GOODMAN. 


Heaven's Gate, near Washington, is mentioned by Mr. A. 
Hadrian Alleroft (Downland Pathways, p.174) as a common 
Downland name for steep paths. He suggests that it is 
corrupted from Hevend Gate, the road that ‘heaves up’ to the 
hill top. 

Hewen Streets occurs as the name of lands in Hamsey in 
several Elizabethan deeds in the Drake collection. 


SUSSEX TURNPIKE TRUSTS.—In reply to the Query 
(I. 153-4), the successors in business of some of the clerks to 
these trusts are believed to be as follows :- 


TRUST. CLERK. SUCCESSOR. 
Beeding Charles Marshall G. A. Flowers, 
Steyning. 
Brede Edwin N. Dawes Wm. Dawes & 
Son, Rye. 
Brighton & Cuckfield Samuel Waller C. H. Waugh, 


Haywards Heath. 
Brighton & Shoreham Trederick Cooper H. Montague 
Williams & Son, 
Middle Street, 
3righton. 
sury Wm. Holmes Holmes, Tear & 
Beldam, 
Arundel. 
Flimwell Frederic Ellman W. A. Raper, 
Battle. 
Hodges & Cuckfield F. H. Gell Williams & James 
London. 
Five Oaks Arthur Daintrey J. Pitfield, 
Petworth. 
I have not repeated the information where the same solicitor 
was clerk to several trusts. 
F. BENTHAM STEVENS. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The first number of Mr. O. G. S. Crawford’s new Quarterly, 
Antiquity (5s. 6d. Annual Subscription 20/-), contains several 
papers having a bearing on Sussex problems. In one, by Mr. 
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Crawford, on ‘ Lyonesse,’ the traditional land between the 
Scilly Isles and Cornwall—now covered by the sea—he 
describes and illustrates the remains of stone field-walls of 
human construction which can only be approached on foot 
at low spring-tides, giving ‘‘ tangible proof that the land had 
sunk since pre-historic times.’’ In ‘Some Prehistoric Ways ’ 
Mr R. C. C. Clay, F.S.A., makes complimentary references to 
the pioneer work of Dr. Curwen and Mr. H. S. Toms in 
arriving at definite knowledge on the subject of lynchets and 
other earthworks. 


A high standard in the production of Church Guides is set 
by one recently provided for the Church of St.John the Baptist, 
Southover, which combines, Ax Architectural Account of the 
Church by Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, F.S.A., with plan, and 
A Brief History of William de Warenne and Gundrada, 
founders of the Priory of St. Pancras, by Mr. E. J. Bedford, 
Hon. Sec. of the Lewes Scientific and Literary Society, who also 
provides the excellent illustrations. 


The Sussex County Magazine, edited by Mr. Arthur 
Beckett, F.R.S.L., gathers strength as it goes, the Sussex 
element being well maintained. Recent numbers have 
included popular papers on subjects of archeological interest 
by contributors well known to our readers. Dr. E. Cecil 


Curwen writes on ‘The Old Flint Mines of Sussex,’’ and Mr. 
Winbolt on “ Bignor Roman Villa,” while in ‘‘ A Countryman’s 
Diary,” the Rev. A. A. Evans pleasantly discourses on divers 
matters. 


Peasant Arts.—The Haslemere Educational Museum near 
the Surrey-Sussex border is well-known for the high educational 
value of its exhibits and their arrangement. A portion of its 
new buildings has been devoted to a Peasant Arts Section, 
the exhibits consisting of a large collection of Articles made 
and decorated by peasants in different European countries 
for their own use, the collection being a gift to the Museum 
by the Peasant Arts Guild. An attractive Handbook to the 
Section, compiled by Mr. Joseph King, a resident on the Sussex 
side of the border, illustrated by a number of photographic 
reproductions, gives a good idea of the wide range and interest 
of the exhibits. Since writing the above we have read with 
regret of the death or Mrs. M. E. King, the wife of Mr. Joseph 
King, who in conjunction with her husband founded the 
Haslemere weaving industry and for several years was 
Honorary Secretary of the Peasant Arts Guild. 





